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but that his attack is mainly directed against opinions similar to those 
of Cerinthus. These opinions had led not only to false conceptions of 
Christ, but to a setting-aside of the "new commandment" of brotherly 
love in favor of a purely Old Testament morality. 

Not the least interesting section of the introduction is concerned 
with the two shorter epistles. Mr. Brooke decides that the reference 
to "the elect lady" must be taken figuratively. With regard to the 
Third Epistle he is not altogether satisfied with Hamack's suggestion 
that we have here an attempt to support the primitive itinerant ministry 
as against the rising episcopate. He argues that while a conflict between 
the two rival ministries is indicated, the sympathies of the "elder" are 
with the episcopal movement, which he seeks to use as a safeguard 
against private ambitions. In connection with the two shorter epistles 
the great question of authorship comes up for discussion. Mr. Brooke 
is here content, perhaps wisely, with an open verdict. "We have every 
reason to believe that an 'elder' held a prominent position in Asia Minor 
about the close of the first century. There are valid reasons for calling 
him John. His relation to John the son of Zebedee is a mystery which, 
at present at least, we have not evidence enough to enable us to solve." 
On the whole he inclines to the hypothesis that the Johannine literature 
is due to a pupil of the apostle, although he admits that this conjecture 
only partially removes the critical difficulties. 

Even from this meager summary it will be possible to form some 
conception of the range and the critical value of Mr. Brooke's work. 
He has faced all the difficulties of a singularly difficult book, and has 
everywhere shown the same thoroughness of treatment and the same 
independence and sobriety of judgment. In a good many of its New 
Testament numbers the "International Critical Commentary" has 
proved not a little disappointing; but the present volume by Mr. Brooke, 
along with the no less excellent companion volume on the Thessalonian 
epistles by Professor Frame, will go far to redeem it. We may be per- 
mitted to hope that an effort will be made to maintain the remaining 
New Testament numbers on the high level now attained. 

E. F. Scott 
Queen's University, 
Kingston, Canada 
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The many works devoted to the theology of Albrecht Ritschl have 
drawn attention incidentally to the changes in his views which occurred 
in the progress of his investigations, but none of them has attempted a 
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general survey of these changes. This want has now been met, in a 
degree, by the recent work of Fabricius. 1 By a comparison of Ritschl's 
earlier works with his later, and especially by comparing the successive 
editions of his Recktfertigung und Versohnung, the development of 
Ritschl's views is traced systematically. The method of the work is 
to set the most pertinent passages in Ritschl's statement side by side 
and thence indicate the results. The discussion falls into two parts, 
the development in Ritschl's general view of Christianity and the develop- 
ment of his theological principles. This the author believes to be the 
natural order in any case. 

The topics for treatment in the first division are: The Kingdom of 
God and Redemption; Christian Perfection; Sin; God, Christ, and the 
Church. Some of the conclusions are: In the original form of the 
Ritschlian theology the Kingdom of God is an ethical concept, that is, 
it embraces all human actions proceeding from love and directed to the 
fulfilment of the divine end; in the later form of his doctrine it becomes 
a direct religious concept, that is, it is a gift, the superearthly reign of 
God and the correlate of human blessedness or highest good. Similarly, 
Christian perfection is increasingly connected with the idea of divine 
grace and the polemic against mysticism as opposed to the social and 
ethical character of evangelical Christianity and its kindly view of the 
world becomes sharper. Sin and its punishment are given a more objec- 
tive character in the later thought of Ritschl than in the earlier; it also 
becomes not so much opposition to the divine will as religious imper- 
fection. Christ is more and more distinguished from the church 
communion and more nearly related with God who is best known as the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. In general it may be said, then, that 
the thought of Ritschl turns from the distinctively ethical interpreta- 
tion of Christianity to the distinctively religious, both in his doctrines 
and in his theological principles. In the latter the authority of the 
Christian church comes in for more recognition as his thought progresses. 

The author's investigations constitute not only an interesting study 
of the famous theologian whose name has become familiar to the theologi- 
cal world, but one also that will be henceforth indispensable to the 
student of the Ritschlian movement. 

George Cross 

Rochester Theological Seminary 

1 Die Entwicklung in Albrecht RitscUs Theologie von 1874 bis 1889, Von Cajus 
Fabricius. Tubingen: Mohr, 1909. v+140 pages. M. 4. 
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A recent volume by Dr. Schian in the series of "Studies in the 
History of Modern Protestantism," is a contribution to the history of 
the end of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth century. 1 
It is concerned with but one phase of Pietism — its relation to the trans- 
formation which came over preaching in the German Protestant Church 
coincident with the rise of the Pietistic movement. 

After giving a description of the method of preaching in vogue in 
orthodox pulpits previous to the rise of Pietism, the author gives a 
brief summary of the literary warfare occasioned by the publication of 
Spener's Pia Desideria in 1675, and his attack upon the orthodox 
sermon. Under the influence of Protestant scholasticism the sermon 
had degenerated into a dryness of form and a poverty of content, which 
either drove people from the church or tempted them to levity and dis- 
order during the long, tedious services. Hard-and-fast rules of composi- 
tion gave wearisome monotony of form. The chief end of preaching 
seemed to be to produce a sermon carefully conformed to the prescribed 
scholastic method. Sermons were burdened with artificial decorations, 
learned references, and quotations in foreign languages, and doctrinal 
controversies. 

Against all this Spener declared that the "pulpit is not the place in 
which to parade one's art, but to preach vigorously and simply the word 
of the Lord as the divine means for the saving of the people." He made 
the moral and the spiritual improvement of the people the test of a true 
sermon. The Pietists did not meet their own ideal of a sermon in all 
respects. They improved the content, but continued to be enslaved 
to the traditional form. 

To the Pietists belongs the credit for inaugurating the reform of the 
sermon. It was their most natural and most important instrument 
for accomplishing their purpose. They attacked the problem of church 
reform at this point. They were the earliest to establish seminaries for 
the training of preachers apart from the university schools of theology, 
in which the theory and art of preaching was given a leading place. 
They encouraged the study of the Bible in special meetings either on 
Sunday or during the week. In these meetings the sermon of the pre- 
vious Sunday was made the subject of inquiry and discussion, and 
the basis of the catechetical instruction of the young. 

But with all the attention of the Pietists to the reform of preaching, 
the author finds that their influence was negative rather than positive 

1 Schian, Dr. D. Martin. Orthodoxie und Pielismus im Kampf um die Predigt. 
Giessen: Topelmann, 1912. 166 pages. M. 4.80. 
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in bringing about the epoch-making transformation of the sermon. The 
positive influences of Pietism made the sermon more practical, more 
biblical, and more edifying in content for the time being within Pietistic 
circles. But outside of such circles there were other influences which 
produced the prevailing sermon of the period both as to form and content. 
It remained for the three "confederates" of Pietism — the new 
German rhetoric, foreign preaching (French and English), and the new 
German philosophy to bring in the new epoch of preaching which has 
persisted in many quarters to the present time. 



Professor Moore has easily sustained the rare qualities of the previ- 
ous volume in this series by Professor McGiffert, who wrote of Christian 
thought before Kant. 1 Both are master workmen; and they have pro- 
duced a history both interesting and scholarly, condensed and yet clear 
and discriminating. 

Professor Moore is concerned with that revolution in Christian 
thought inaugurated in a very large measure by Kant; but not wholly, for 
there are four movements which have united to give us our modern 
religious thought: the philosophical, the critical, the scientific, and the 
social. Kant had to do chiefly with the first; but his influence was felt 
decisively in all the other movements. The history of this influence 
is clearly explained, and the connection definitely noted in the specu- 
lative writing of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, the continuators and 
founders of the Idealistic Philosophy. 

The most revolutionary and recreative deliverance of Kant, for 
theology, was "his distinction of two worlds and two orders of reason," 
which laid the basis for a new theory of religious knowledge. Those 
two worlds of knowledge are the "subjective" and the "objective," 
and the two orders of reason the "pure" and the "practical." But 
more especially the creative part played by the "subjective," "the 
knowing, experiencing, thinking, acting self," and the validity of the 
"practical" reason have been of chief influence upon religious thought. 
Here is the official source of much that is characteristic in modern theol- 
ogy, and the starting-point of schools of religious thought and criticism 
which have harvested the results of modem scientific investigation. 

When the author passes beyond the immediate successors of Kant 
in the field of philosophical (Fichte, Schelling, Hegel), and theological 
(Schleiermacher, Ritschl, and the Ritschlians) speculation, and of critical 

1 An Outline of the History of Christian Thought Since Kant. By Edward Caldwell 
Moore. New York: Scribner, 1912. 246 pages. $0.75. 
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and historical inquiry (Strauss, Baur, Harnack), and takes up outside 
of Germany the scientific and social movements, the connection with 
Kant is not so definite, scarcely visible. In fact, Kant had nothing to 
do with the beginnings of the critical movement, for it was well under 
way before the publication of his epoch-making "Critiques." He says: 
"It was Lessing who first cast these fertile ideas into the soil of modern 
thought." "In the philosophical movement, the outline of which we 
have suggested, what one may call the nidus of a new faith in Scripture 
had been prepared." "The consequence upon one point, of studies 
starting, so to say, from opposite poles and having no apparent interest 
in common, is instructive. It is an illustration of that which Comte 
said, that all the great intellectual movements of a given time are but 
the manifestations of a common impulse, which pervades and possesses 
the minds of the men of that time." 

Professor Moore very justly recognizes the leadership of the Germans 
in the philosophical and critical movements, and does not overlook 
the importance of English contributions to the scientific movement. But 
if any adverse criticism is to be made on the book it is in the treatment 
of English-speaking peoples and their contributions to both the scientific 
and social movements. Something like a revolution in religious think- 
ing was born with the publication of the Origin of Species. If the 
leadership of the first half of the nineteenth century belongs to Kant, 
to whom does the second half belong, if not to Darwin ? True, no system 
of theology, on the basis of the evolutionary philosophy, has been 
worked out. But no serious effort by an English or American theologian 
or philosopher to think systematically about any Christian doctrine 
has been made which did not take account of the evolutionary point 
of view. Perhaps this scattered thinking and writing of religious 
problems in the light of evolution is not entitled to designation as a 
movement or a school, yet a group of writers such as Beecher, Le Conte, 
Fiske, Drummond, Munger, Romanes, Griffith- Jones, Abbott, and many 
others who have pursued their inquiries from the same impulse and in 
the same direction, have had immense influence upon religious thought. 
Our author does not touch this group (except Drummond, whose Ascent 
of Man is referred to), but limits his consideration of "English-speaking 
Peoples" in the last chapter to detached summaries of such writers as 
Coleridge, Maurice, Channing, Bushnell, Phillips Brooks, Carlyle, 
Emerson, Martineau, and William James. 

As a study of the sources, impulses, connections, and influence of 
modern German thinking, the book is an admirable and much-needed 
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survey. But no effort is made to trace and weld together the more 

popular movement in English-speaking countries originating in the work 

of Darwin. This has great need of being done. 

Errett Gates 
University of Chicago 



RELIGIOUS LIBERTY UNDER THE STUARTS 

This 1 is the Thirlwall Dissertation of 191 1. The period it covers 
is not usually thought of in connection with the spirit of tolerance, 
because the whole trend of legislation was in the opposite direction. 
But Mr. Smith attempts to show, and we think successfully, that there 
was a definite theory of religious liberty which was strongly asserted 
from three distinct points of view — those, namely, of the Noncon- 
formists, the rational theologians; and the Whigs. It is evident at a 
glance that intolerance stands athwart the very existence of all these, 
while at the same time fundamentally they had little if any sympathy 
with each other. It is thus seen that purely self-centered motives led 
them to co-operate in the movement toward religious liberty. 

The author has worked the subject up from a careful examination 
of the sources, a partial list of which he has given at the end of the 
volume. He has also made good use of contemporary pamphlets and 
through these as pulsation, with the animus of the time he has been 
able to transmit some of it to his pages even though his treatment is 
brief. He has, of course, likewise used later works, and so has taken 
into account the various, often contradictory, views of the motives of 
the great actors. 

The essay naturally falls into four divisions: "Toleration and the 
Restoration"; "Toleration and the Secular State"; Toleration and 
the Church"; "Toleration and Locke." 

The connection of dissent and commerce was very close in England 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in particular. The 
dissenters had been regarded as the most seditious type of men, but 
it also came to be understood that the trading part of the nation were 
even more seditious. "The whole movement seemed to be summed up 
in the four words trade, dissent, demagogue, sedition." A utilitarian 
motive underlay and permeated the age — and men went to that com- 
pany whose customs, whose talk and dispositions they liked best. To 

1 The Theory of Religious Liberty in the Reigns of Charles II and James II. By 
F. Russell Smith. New York: Putnam, 1911. vii+ 143 pages. $0.50. 



